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the ‘act of March 3, 1879. 


National Study Conference on Church and. Redhounic Life 


Reminiscent of the Pittsburgh Conference of 1947, but 
substantially larger, was the National Study Conference 
on the Church and Economic Life held in Detroit, Febru- 
ary 16-19. Delegates, consultants and observers—403 in 
all—came from 32 states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada; from 23 Protestant and Orthodox communions, 
ten other religious organizations, and many interdenomi- 
national councils of churches. They were preponderantly 
laymen and lay women, from business and agriculture, 
organized labor and the ranks of professional economists, 
all of them church leaders in some capacity. The minis- 
terial delegates included some of the most influential lead- 
ers in various denominations. The Conference was con- 
vened by the Federal Council’s Department of the Church 
and Economic Life. 

This week we are printing excerpts from the general 
statement of the Conference entitled “An Affirmation of 
Christian Concern and a Call for Action in Relation to 
Economic Life”; also the full text (subject to some edi- 
torial changes!) of the report on “The Individual: Con- 
flicting Motives and Claims in Economic Life,” one of the 
documents prepared by groups meeting concurrently. The 
other three group reports will receive attention later. 


The “Affirmation” 


The Church is called on to be “teacher of the principles 
of conduct ; a voice of judgment; a guardian of moral and 
spiritual values already won; and the herald of a better 
day. 

“Christians judge all economic systems by the impera- 
tives of the Christian faith; Christians must not identify 
any economic order with the Gospel. The Christian Gos- 
pel is not to be found in Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Na- 
tions’ nor in Karl Marx’s ‘Kapital.’ It is to be found in 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, in the Acts of the \pos- 
tles, the Epistles of the New Testament, and the vision of 
St. John in the Revelation. It is found in the preaching 
of the Hebrew prophets, in the lives of saints and mar- 
tyrs, in the service of faithful followers of Christ, and in 
the continuing revelation of God. That faith affirms the 
supreme worth of persons. Institutions must be tested 
finally by their contribution to the enrichment of per- 
sonality. ... 

“The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. Likewise the economic order was made for man. 
Just as the state must be regarded as an instrument to he 


1 Particularly in the questions listed in Section IV. 


used by the people and for the people, so too the economic 
order with its technology and vast industrial machines, 
the riches of soil and of mineral wealth, must be regarded 
as God’s gift whereby life shall be more abundant. With- 
in that order power must be exercised under democratic 
control and justice established by the democratic process ; 
freedom must be maintained so that the genius that lies 
in creative personalities may have full opportunity for 
expression, and men in the cooperation of the fullest em- 
ployment may make the earth productive. . . . 

“The principles Jesus taught are the revelation of God's 
will. We believe that the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, that God was in Christ and that in the truth 
revealed by Him is to be found salvation for man and for 
society. Thus the Christian does not approach the eco- 
nomic order bound by the dogmatism of communist, so- 
cialist, or capitalist. He comes loyal to Christ, resolved 
to discover His will, and pledged to move forward in His 
spirit to make His Way regnant in the economic life. His 
question, therefore, is not: is it communist? is it socialist ? 
is it capitalist? but, is it Christian ? 

“Christians acquainted with the centuries know that the 
struggle to emancipate the worker is part of the age-long 
resolve to lift man to the status of brother. Once the work 
of the world was done by slaves, but a brother in chains 
was a contradiction in terms. Slavery had to go. Serfdom 
was likewise brought under the judgment ot God. Feu- 
dalism with its aristocracy and privilege gave way. The 
voice of democracy stirred the people to action with its 
insistence upon the rights of man, its denial of the divine 
right of kings, and its call for liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity.... 

“But man is still exploited by his brother. Vast ine- 
qualities in wealth and therefore in status, fundamental 
differences in scales of value, and wide disparities in the 
possession of power create and maintain class conscious- 
ness. Class is a concept too small to unite men for social 
emancipation. Upon the basis of class, all that can be done 
is to make one class ready to fight another class. Man 
needs a larger unifying concept. It is found in the Chris- 
tian ideal of brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God 
and the Christian teaching of the solidarity of the human 
family... . 

“Economic life now runs the gamut from the simplicity 
of primitive society to highly complex and colossal struc- 
tures of the industrial state. Differing economic philoso- 
phies are reflected in different economic orders. Chris- 
tians now live in various economic orders: communist, 
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socialist, capitalist, mixed economies, and primitive soci- 
ety. No economic order known to nian is worthy of the 
designation Christian. This is not to equate the different 
orders in terms of righteousness. The Christian society 
calls for both freedom and justice, and, much more, for 
brotherhood, and is the final repudiation of totalitarianism 
that denies liberty to the individual and of the materialism 
that debases the human soul. 

“Christians must discover a way in which we can recon- 
cile the necessities of technology and the necessities of 
brotherhood. Christian concern moves beyond the decla- 
ration of principle. lt considers concrete measures. How 
can man remove the contradiction that lies in his ability 
to produce and his inability to distribute in a morally just 
or rationally adequate way? How can he work out some 
synthesis by which the creative initiative that flowed from 
individualism: may be conserved and the benefits that lie 
in collective endeavor be appropriated? How can man 
remove the unjust disparities of income and thus of the 
necessities of life and thereby create one of the conditions 
of peace? 

“The hunger of any man anywhere becomes the con- 
cern of Christian men everywhere. It is a matter of Chris- 
tian concern that the average per capita annual income in 
favored and efficient United States is from ten to fifteen 
times as great as that of persons in vast areas where chil- 
dren are hungry, health service almost nonexistent, and 
shelter inadequate. 

“Within the United States itself there are areas in 
which income is so low that fundamental injustices result 
and the people are unable to secure the bare necessities. 
Can the Christian complacently see production here re- 
duced or surplus withheld while possibilities exist of dis- 
tributing overabundance to help hungry human brothers 
to help themselves? 

“If man is exploited by man, that becomes an issue of 
graver import to the theistic Christian than to the atheistic 
communist. Unfortunately, masses of mankind think 
that communism is more opposed to the ‘exploitation of 
man by man’ than is Christianity. They are wrong; and 
it is our high opportunity to prove them wrong. No true 
Christian is complacent in the face of periodic crises in 
which millions are denied work, consumers’ needs are un- 
met, and unemployment becomes epidemic. Unemployed 
men, idle machines, and unused materials present at the 
same time and place do not make sense to men endowed 
with God-given reason. Christian principles must be 
translated into concrete measures expressive of the Chris- 
tian ideal. This is a task for stewards whose economic 
insights, executive ability, and research skills are regarded 
as a sacred trust. Means must be discovered with which 
to realize moral ends. . 

“There is an obligation to inform the people concerning 
the facts of economic life. They should know in what 
ways the cooperation of management and labor has been 
achieved in many industries; and should become ac- 
quainted with the practices of the large and increasing 
number of Christian businessmen who are dedicating 
their talents to the practice of Christian principles in the 
economic order and to the sincere endeavor to discover 
means through which justice and brotherhood may be re- 
alized in labor relations. Such men are pioneering the 
way to the peaceful solution of the economic problem and 
to the better society. Many of the leaders of labor are 
prominent churchmen, but too few church members are 
acquainted with the history of labor organizations, their 
contribution to democracy, and their significance in lifting 


the standards of life and in preserving freedom. The | 
basic problems confronting agriculture and other primary 
producers are too little known. ... 


‘Our past performance in America has been influenced 
substantially—at some points decisively—by Christianity, 
The Christian conscience has been a more important fac- 
tor in progress toward justice than has any abstract prin- 
ciple of economics. Our institutions and traditions of 
freedom have permitted the churches to exert this influ- 
ence. We must not assume that either governmental con- 
trol or the automatic operation of any economic system 
can take the place of the conviction and action of Chris- 
tian people working for justice in a free society. We 
would extend freedom; totalitarianism would destroy it. 
We must also resist the temptation to try short-cuts to 
justice through centralized authoritarian controls that 
tend to destroy freedom and undermine the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for each to be his brother’s keeper in 
economic life. 

“Christians are opposed to all who would rule God out 
of the universe or out of the practices of the economic 
life. Atheism is unchristian, whether it be affirmed by a 
philosopher or expressed in practices that disregard God’s 
will. The Church must attack the atheism of orthodox 
communism in which faith in God is called superstition 
and also such practical atheism as is present in contempo- 
rary capitalism in which God’s will is regarded as irrele- 
vant to the economic process, whenever or wherever it 
appears in the professions, in labor leadership, in farm 
organizations, in industrial ownership and management. 
Any order too largely driven by the acquisitive spirit, or- 
ganized upon autocratic principles and grounded in ma- 
terialism, must be changed to the end that the motive of 
service, the methods of mutual aid, the principles of 
democracy, and a philosophy that stresses the supremacy 
of personality shall be dominant. 

“The Christian must face up to the issues that are in- 
volved both in free enterprise and in adequate planning 
for the common good. There is a planning that does mean 
seridom. There is a planning that does contribute to free- 
dom. The freedom that enables private enterprise itseli 
to plan must be preserved ; but the freedom must be main- 
tained that is essential to democratic decisions in which 
the people, for example, plan, through their government, 
for public education and health, conservation of natural 
resources, fiscal and foreign policy, national defense, co- 
operation in international bodies, as well as control of 
monopolies and restraint oi antisocial individuals and 
groups. 

“The challenge to free enterprise that lies in monopoly 
must be considered. Selfishness seldom thinks beyond im- 
mediate interests, and cannot be relied upon to plan for 
the well-being of future generations or ior the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Freedom must be interpreted 
to include freedom for all men, the strong and the weak, 
the talented and the handicapped; and such freedom in- 
volves clear distinction between the planning that enslaves 
and the planning that emancipates. 

“The Church itself as employer must see that its prac- 
tices square with its preaching. How are its own em- 
ployes treated when compared with the treatment present 
in enlightened industry? What are its relations with or- 
ganized labor? Has the church set its wage scales as a 
result of its adherence to Christian principle or because 
of the going wage won for the workers by the sacrifices 
and struggle of organized labor? A church that has not 
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set its house in order is not in the proper plac teo summon 
the economic order to Christian standards. 

“The Church must proclaim anew the Christian concept 
of vocation. All work must be seen in terms of its spiritu- 
al significance as helping to make possible fullness of 
life tor all men everywhere. The Reformation doctrine 
of the calling of the Christian man must be re-emphasized, 
and all work must be done ‘as unto God.’ The Lord 1s 
present not alone in the broken bread and sacred wine oi 
Holy Communion, but is present, too, in the sacred labor 
that brings to man his daily bread. When a man thinks 
oi himself as a priest of God, his work becomes a sacred 
calling. 

“The Church has an unique opportunity and obligation 
to become a force for reconciliation, without becoming a 
chaplain to the status quo. Within its membership are 
men and women of every walk of life. They kneel to- 
gether at a common altar. Together they listen to the 
reading of the sacred word and the preaching of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Together they recite the affir- 
mations of faith and sing the hymns of the church. To- 
gether they must meet the issues of social life and ot 
economic order. The Church knows the individual not 
alone as the head of an industry or the leader of a labor 
organization, but as a soul in search of God.” 


“Conflicting Motives and Claims” 
(The full text) 
“I, Economic Motivation 


“Our conviction is that in the Spirit of Christ, working 
through persons, we can find the answers to our serious 
social problems. Contemporary society, however, has be- 
come so mechanized, interdependent, and complex that it 
is increasingly difficult for the individual to discern Chris- 
tian motivations and to understand their relevance and 
application. 

“Motives affecting our economic life include not only 
those representing purely selfish desires, but also those 
which legitimately serve the individual's basic needs, those 
which serve the needs of others in ever-widening circles, 
and those which approximate the perfect will of God for 
all men. 

“The Church recognizes such basic motivations con- 
cerned with the individual’s need as the desire for subsis- 
tence, personal and family security, group recognition, 
creative self-expression, and opportunity for accomplish- 
ment in vocation. Yet these motivations cannot fulfill the 
individual’s commitment to Christ. Christian motivation 
is directed toward the total well-being of others as well 
as of one’s self, with due regard to social justice and the 
personal dignity and eternal worth of every human being. 
The human needs of others must be met in a spirit of 
selfless service and permeated with Christian compassion. 
For the Christian, love is the basis for all human relation- 
ships and lies at the core of the Christian ethic. This love 
demands fellowship in brotherhood, as well as reverence 
for the earth as God’s creation and the conservation of 
the natural resources which God has given for man’s self- 
realization and for the ultimate realization of the King- 
dom of God. 

“In the complex of economic motivation the Christian 
emphasis is placed upon persons as persons. Persons are 
not to be regarded as economic expendables, but in the 
functioning of economic institutions and systems the in- 
dividual Christian will so align his cluster of economic 
desires with the mind of Christ that differences of race, 
nationality, class, and religion will be transcended in a 
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commion concern for the total welfare of all the children 
of God. 

“In the achievement of Christian motivation the indi- 
vidual Christian will constantly examine his own desires 
in the light of his own need of repentance and for the 
continuing grace of God to assist him toward the develop- 
ment of Christ-like attitudes and Christ-like methods in 
his own relation to economic needs and functions. To 
achieve this Christian motivation the individual Christian, 
whatever his particular place in the economic system, 
must needs nurture all the spiritual resources which fel- 
lowship in the Christian community makes available to 
him for responsible total growth. 

“Through economic activity of whatever sort, the indi- 
vidual Christian will be motivated by the desire to do the 
best possible task, in self-sacrificing service for his fellows, 
doing all things to the glory of God and to the increasing 
welfare of his fellow men. 


“Il. Areas of Conflict in Motivation 


“lor the Christian, responsibility for the welfare and 
freedom of others takes priority over his desire, however 
worthy, for his own individual freedom. Deeply under- 
standing the true meaning of life, he must realize his sense 
ot freedom within the framework of his Christian duty 
to serve others. Every talent, capacity, and possession— 
indeed life itseli—is entrusted to man by God; hence to 
covet material wealth for its own sake is unchristian. Nor 
can a worthy use of wealth justify unfair, exploitative, 
devious, or dishonest methods in its acquisition. Individu- 
als have a sacred obligation to discharge diligently and 
responsibly as servants of God their stewardship over 
whatever they may possess. 

“Working in cooperation with others rather than against 
them is in accordance with Christian motivation. If by 
competition is meant the motive whereby one vies with 
others in serving mankind, then competition is an essen- 
tial factor in a good society. lf, however, competition in 
economic life leads men to compete in the acquisition of 
wealth for its own sake or in the use of power over one’s 
fellows or to gain special privilege which bars others from 
the goods of life, then that competition must be judged 
unchristian. 

“Christian motivation requires that in a!l economic de- 
cisions by whomever made persons be regarded as children 
of God, never as means to economic ends. 

“The will to adventure for worthy objectives is essen- 
tial to a dynamic, progressive society. Respect for person- 
ality requires that individuals and groups be enabled and 
encouraged so far as possible to provide for their own 
basic security. But in a society marked, like ours, by inter- 
dependence and by hazards over which the individual can 
exercise no control, there is social as well as individual 
responsibility for decent security for the aged and for 
dependent children and against unemployment, disability 
and ill-health. 


“IIT. Toward a More Christian Economic Society 


“The standards of living of the American people have 
been built to the highest in the history of mankind. It is 
probable, too, that the American people enjoy today a 
greater measure of real freedom than has been enjoyed 
by any other people in history. 

“Nevertheless, Christians must face the fact that in 
many respects modern society falls far short of the Chris- 
tian pattern, even in democratic nations like the United 
States. Economic insecurity, lack of steady employment, 
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aud uncertain income result in numerous individual ten- 
sions. While mechanized mass production has contributed 
significantly to the satisiaction of wants, and in many 
cases to the elimination of physically heavy work, it has 
also resulted in many jobs which are impersonal, monot- 
onous, and often spiritually depressing. Vast inequalities 
of wealth and income limit fellowship, diminish equality 
of opportunity, and narrow regard for the just needs of 
others. Unfair action against competitors, exploitation of 
labor, and slow-downs, to mention only three of many 
undesirable practices, cannot be squared with the require- 
ments of Christian motivation. 

‘In contrast to the practice of totalitarian states which 
regard the individual as an impersonal cog in a machine, 
free societies like ours should seek to personalize jobs so 
as to provide for a larger measure oi individual self- 
realization. Economic decisions, by whomever made, 
ought to be reached in the light of their effects upon hu- 
man beings. 

“Application of Christian motives to problem situations 
will in many cases effect a solution. The employer, for 
example, who decides to move or not to move his business 
from one community to another, on the basis of a full 
consideration of human values involved, or who attempts 
to make provision for workers displaced under circum- 
stances where such an action becomes imperative, illus- 
trates the application of the Christian motive. The em- 
ployer who, in slack times, undertakes to prevent the dis- 
charge of capable employes having family responsibility 
is to be commended. Where management adopts policies 
which bring about a real communication with workers 
and a participation in decisions on the part of both labor 
and management, commendation irom the point of view 
of Christian motivation is in order. The members of a 
labor union are to be commended for acting in accord 
with Christian motives when their decisions take account 
of the welfare of other groups and of the general con- 
suming public. Union members are likewise to be com- 
mended when they work with an employer to promote the 
general public interest. Many a farmer regards his voca- 
tion as a Christian calling, and makes many of his eco- 
nomic decisions in accordance with Christian motivation ; 
for such action commendation is due. 

“Individual Christians and the Church as a whole shou!d 
do everything possible to bring an end to predatory prac- 
tices of every sort. The individual Christian must con- 
sider his influence in increasing gross inequality in the 
distribution of wealth and income. Inequality can only be 
justified on the basis of differences in actual contributions 
to the common good. It is a continuing duty of the 
Church to support and encourage every effort to enable 
all families to live in decencv. A more Christian economic 
society calls for the extension of the ethical principles of 
freedom, justice and brotherhood, as well as the democratic 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, into economic 
life through the promotion of the common welfare in the 
form of greater opportunity, security and fellowship for 


all. 
“IV. The Church’s Contribution 


“The Church should challenge and help the individual 
to transform social tensions and difficulties into whole- 
some human relationships. The individual, in turn, has a 
Christian duty to challenge the Church to perform this 
function. Christians need to deepen their sense of spirit- 
ual values if they are to understand and resolve the ten- 
sions and difficulties which they confront. 


‘The Christian, as an individual, may well test his own | 


attitudes concerning his relations with those with whom 
he deals aud comes in contact in his daily life by asking 
himself : 

1. What relationships or practices toward my fellow- 
men do | follow which | could not justify toward the 
Person of Christ himself ? 

“2. Am | willing to accept interpretation of the Chris- 
tian principle under which there would be no barriers of 
race, nationality, class or religion, and what efforts have 
1 myself made toward the reconcilation which this 
involves? 

“3. To what extent are my own decisions in all these 
areas made in the spirit and atmosphere of prayer? 

“4. To what extent have | asked what Jesus would do 
in my place? 

“In times of tension like the present the Church should 
especially recognize prophetic witness on the part of the 
individual, and the Church should support the individual 
who tries, through self-sacrifice, to put into practice the 
Christian ethic with Christian motivation. 

“The Church should attempt to discover the actual so- 
cial injustices and human needs of the total community ; 
it should provide means whereby these problems may be 
understood ; and it should offer leadership in bringing to- 
gether the resources of the community to solve these prob- 
lems and conflicts. 


‘True Christian motivation, under guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, will enable the Church and its members to discover 
ways toward the just solution of our most grievous social 
problems. The reconciliation of the tensions involved in 
these problems is certainly available in many instances 
through the voluntary action of individuals dedicating 
themselves, through unselfish service, to the common wel- 
fare. Some problems of this nature may need the applica- 
tion of voluntary economic association. Action of society 
as a whole, through governmental measures, is not indi- 
cated except in the case of problems which cannot be 
resolved by free individual action or voluntary group 
action. 


“Emphasis should be laid upon the requirements that 
Christians should approach economic problems as Chris- 
tian persons ; that they should act as reconciling agents in 
conflict situations; that they should give open-minded 
consideration to all the economic facts; and that they 
should participate in conferences for the discussion of 
the application of Christian principles to economic prob- 
lems. It should be emphasized, further, that it is part of 
the individual Christian’s duty to perform his task in the 
economic life justly, responsibly, and to the best of his 
ability as unto God. 

“The economic order will approach the requirements of 
the ethics of Jesus Christ when individual motivations 
are examined and corrected in the light of the Gospel. 
It is an urgent duty of the individual Christian and the 
entire Christian Church to evaluate in Christian terms 
the economic motivations of society and to chart the 
course whereby the society of men can be transformed 
into the Kingdom of God and his Christ.” 


Documents of the Detroit Conference 


The full Report of the Detroit Conference is available 
from the Department of the Church and Economic Life. 
Price 15 cents. Three other pamphlets containing the 
major addresses and the working papers will also be 
available. 
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